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THE RHINE. No.-I*. 

Tae Prautz, on CastLe or THE PALATINATE. 
Or all the rivers of Europe, there is none which has 
attained such celebrity as the Rhine. It is one, 
without doubt, pre-eminently interesting in almost 
every point of view in which a river can be so. 
“scenery of the Rhine” is proverbial; its attractions 
are sufficiently attested by the crowds of strangers 
that annually resort to its banks “in search of the 
picturesque.” In all the charms, too, of historical 
interest, it is peculiarly rich: from the days of Julius 
Cesar to our own—from the time when he built that 
famous bridge which carried him over its stream, 
to chastise the wild Germans who then dwelt beyond 
its banks, down to the close of the last European 
war, the Rhine has always figured conspicuously in 
the political changes and incidents of western Europe. 
Then, in the lighter attractions of fable, it abounds 
perhaps still more. By the common consent of 
mankind, it has long been established as the chosen 
seat of romance—the head-quarters of the spirits and 
supernatural agents which used so grievously to terrify 
many who lived in former ages, and which now em- 
bellish so many legends, for the amusement of their 
descendants, 

This river rises in the centre of Switzerland, in 
the south-west part of the canton of the Grisons :—“ a 
country,” says Malte Brun, “ in which all the streams 
are denominated currents or Rheinen, a word that 
appears to beof Celtic or ancient Germanic origin.” 
It is formed by the junction of two principal streams, 
called the Vorder Rhein, or Fore Rhine, and the 
Hinter Rhein, or Hind Rhine. There is a central 


stream which unites with the Fore Rhine before this 
junction takes place, and which has sometimes, though, 


as it is said, with little reason, been considered as the 
chief branch, notwithstanding its smaller size. To 
which of the others we are to ascribe the honour of 
that appellation, isa disputed point. The Fore Rhine 
is formed by several springs issuing from the foot of 
a little mountain which shoots out from the great St. 
Gothard: the Hinter Rhein has its origin in the mag- 
nificent glacier of the Rheinwald, of which we have 
spoken in a former numbert. The height of their 
sources is more than 6000 feet above the level of 
the sea; and the streams, therefore, descend from 
them with considerable rapidity. 

The direction of the course of the Rhine at first, 
is to the north-east; and after receiving some tri- 
butary streams, it quits the country of the Grisons, 
at the town of Sargaus, having first become navigable 
some miles before at Reichenau for boats, It then 
passes into’ the lake of Constance, which it traverses 
throughout its whole length, having performed a 
descent of more than 4750 feet in the comparatively 
short distance which it has passed over from its source. 
On entering this lake, its course changes to the west- 
ward ; and, continuing in this direction after quitting 
it, its bed is crossed by a ridge of the Alps, a little 
below Schaffhausen, and there it forms the celebrated 
fall of that name, which, though not the highest, is 
said to be the largest in point of-volume that exists 
in the civilized part of Europe. Soon afterwards it 
reaches Basle {, the mass of its stream being greatly 
enlarged by the junction of the Aar; and at that city 
its course again changes to the north—a general di- 
rection which it preserves pretty constantly till its 
termination. 

* We have already given our readers a shght notice of the 
Rhine (see Saturday Magasiné, Vol. I11., page 194); but as it is 
our intention to furnish them with a series of papers which may 
afford a more complete kiiowledge of its most interesting ‘features, 
we here describe its course and general character at greater length. 


t See Saturday Magazine, Vol. V., p. 29. 
+ Ibid. Vol. VI., p. 66. 
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It now proceeds to water the rich and beautiful 
valley, in which are situated Alsace, part of the ter- 
ritory of Baden, the ancient Palatinate, and Mayence. 
Its course onwards to Kehl (opposite to Strasburg), 
“is very impetuous; but flowing afterwards in a 
broad channel studded with agreeable and well-wooded 
islands, it assumes a very different character. Its 
banks have been in several places gradually under- 
minced, and its waters are covered with boats. The 
breadth of the river at Mayence is about 700 yards; 
as it proceeds in its course, it waters a romantic, 
though fertile country; and a line of hills, covered 
with vineyards, extends at no great distance from its 
banks. It receives, in that part of its course, the 
Neckar, which conveys to it the waters of Lower 
,owabia and the Maine, which, in its numerous wind- 
ings, collects the streams of the ancient Franconia.” 
It is at Mayence, or Mentz, the point of the latter 
junction, that the banks of the Rhine begin to assume 
their most attractive aspect; and from that city down 
to Cologne §, they are generally considered to exhibit 
all the characteristics of what is so peculiarly de- 
nominated the scenery of the Rhine. But the really- 
romantic and grand scenery does not commence till 
the river arrives at Bingen, from whence down to 
Coblentz, its waters are confined between lofty 
mountains. At Coblentz, where the confluence with 
the Moselle takes place, it flows through a more open 
and plain, though very beautiful country: as it ap- 
proaches Cologne, or rather Bonn, a touch of romantic 
scenery is again afforded in the neighbourhood of 
the celebrated Seven Mountains. This is the last 
which the river offers in its descent. After leaving 
Cologne it waters a flat, dull country, till it loses its 
name, and almost its existence, in the alluvial levels 
of Holland. 

It is eustomary with geographers to divide the 
course of this river into three principal portions ; 
and this division will much assist our readers in un- 
derstanding the descriptions of the varied scenery 
which its banks present. These three portions are 
termed the Upper Rhine, the Middle Rhine, and the 
Lower Rhine. 

The scenery of the Upper Rhine is not very re- 
markable. From its sources to Basle the river flows 
through a country partaking more or less of an 
alpine character, but yet affording in the vicinity of 
its waters no remarkable views. The stream widens 
on passing Basle, and becomes studded with islands 
in profusion; but still the country on both sides is 
low and uninteresting. This character, indeed, it 
retains, to a certain extent, as far as Mentz; but long 
before the river reaches that city, it passes through 
one of the most interesting portions of Germany, a 
district to which, indeed, it gives its name. This is 
the celebrated “plain of the Rhine, every foot of 
which,” says Mr. Russell, “ teems with population, 
industry, and fertility, and during two hundred years 
has been fattened with the best blood of Europe.” 
The river bounds it uniformly on the west, while to 
the east it is confined by mountains of irregular 
elevation, behind which tower the shaggy summits 
of the far-famed Hereynian, or Black Forest. For 
fertility and smiling beauty, this territory is compared 
to the plains of Florence and Bologna; the traveller 
looks down wpon the ch: landscape from the 
heights which bound it to the east, and his eye never 
tires. The general character of the objects does not 
vary, it is a perpetual succession of y and small 
towns, lurking among vineyards, cornfields, and 
orchards; ‘“‘ but at. every turn they combine them- 
selves into new groups, or lie under new lights. Here 


§ See Saturday Magazine, Vol. VI., p. 170. 
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a long stretch of the broad and glittering Rhine 
bursts into view, bounding the distant landscape like 
a silver girdle; there his place is occupied by the 
remoter summits of the Vosges. Here you may 
linger among the cottages of Offenthal, whese vine 
still retains its character, and hangs its cluster round 
the window of the peasant; or close by that little 
churchyard you may muse at the tree where Turenne 
fell on the last of his fields, and make a brief pil- 
grimage to the rustic chapel, beneath whose altar the 
heart of the hero was deposited. 

The Middle Rhine comprises the whole of the 
romantic and beautiful scenery of this river; below 
Cologne, or above Mentz, there is litfle worth seeing 
which presents itself to the eye of the traveller as he 
passes along the surface of its waters. It is this 
region, then, which has so many charms for tourists, 
and which engrosses, indeed, the whole share of their 
attention; they hasten with all speed to Cologne, 
and, ascending to Mentz, seldom continue their ex- 
cursion beyond that city. Nearly the whole of this 
long line of river-scenery possesses the attractions of 
beauty in an eminent degree; but it is only a portion 
of it that combines all the characteristic charms of 
what is peculiarly denominated the scenery of the 
Rhine. With the exception of the district of the 
Seven Mountains, which he passes soon after leaving 
Cologne, or rather Bonn, the traveller ascends for 
many miles before he discovers any views remarkable 
for grandeur; at length he beholds, rising on either 
side, gentle hills, which, as he advances, gradually 
approach the banks and swell into mountains, till he 
finds himself among narrow defiles picturesquely 
chequered with vineyard and with wood. This 
scenery accompanies him for a while, and then again, 
as he draws near Andernach, gives way to the tamer 
landscape of a wide and comparatively level plain. 
This, too, in its turn, vanishes; and, as he journeys on 
towards Coblentz, he begins to perceive these rising 
hills which mark the entrance into that most cele- 
brated portion of the Rhine which extends from 
Boppart up to Bingen. No sooner has he entered 
this enchanting region, than he feels the full effects 
of its diversified scenery; the several reaches of the 
river expand into a constant succession of lakes, en- 
circled with a chain of the most picturesque moun- 
tains, “some clothed with wood, others naked, black, 
and frowning, with rocks rearing their pinnacled 
heads under every fantastic shape, and scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the ruined remains of forts and 
castles which are seen crowning their rugged summits 
themselves, ‘shaped as they had turrets been, in 
mockery of man’s art;’ while the narrow spaces 
between their feet and the margin of the lakes are 
smiling with cultivation, and enlivened with towns 
and villages in the midst of vineyards.” 

The entrance into this ‘ Paradise of the Rhine,” in 
the descent of the river, is still more striking than 
that which the traveller passes through at Boppart. 
As he approaches towards Bingen, the course of the 
stream appears to his eyes blocked up by the chain 
of mountains before him ; but on arriving at Riides- 
heim, a busy little town at the foot of the mountain, 
on which is produced the famous Riidesheimer wine, 
an abrupt turn in the river presents to him the great 
guif, or opening in the rocky mountains, through 
which it pursues its course. The change of scene 
which ensucs upon entering this gulf is described as 
“ instantancous, grand, and imposing.” The fine 


open expanse of country which has accompanied him 
from Mentz at once vanishes, and is succeeded by 
romantic defiles of mountains hemming in the river, 
doubling the impetuosity of its course, and more 
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than compensating for the cheerful fertility of the 
scenes he has passed, by their wilder and more ma- 
jestic beauties. , 

When the traveller has descended the Rhine, about 
nine-and-twenty miles from Mentz, and when he has 
been for nearly twelve miles gliding down upon its 
waters through the midst of that romantic scenery 
which commences at Bingen, he comes to a rock, 
standing alone in the middle of the stream, and 
crowned by a grotesque and singular building, “ its 
roof covered with about fifty little slated spires and 
pinnacles, precisely resembling extinguishers.” This 
is the edifice which is depicted in our engraving ; the 
reader will recognise the “ spires and pinnacles,” 
though not indeed to quite so great a number as fifty. 
It lies opposite to the little town of Kaub, and is 
called the castle of Pfalzgrafenstein, or simply the 
Pfalz, the German word for the Palatinate, which, it 
will be recollected, was one of the old divisions of 
the German empire, comprising a portion of the 
country on both sides of the Rhine in this part of 
its course. “ This fort,” says Dr. Cogan, who wrote 
in 1792, “* answers several important purposes. It is 
the state-prison of the palatinate, and it effectually 
prevents all vessels from eluding the tolls due to 
Kaub. Its situation and its construction, which 
unites the security of thick massy walls, subterra- 
neous cells, iron-bars, and trap-doors, preclude all 
possibility of escape to the hopeless prisoner, and a 
watchman, continually resident in the turret, who 
rings a bell to advertise collectors on shore, makes it 
almost as impracticable for vessels to pass un- 
noticed.” A French writer of the last century says, 
that it might be called “ the Spandau, or Bastile of 
the Palatinate.” In former times it must have been 
a convenient gaol for state-prisoners, and equally 
convenient for its master to watch and plunder the 
passengers on the Rhine, instead of its levying, as it 
now helps to do, one of the few lawful tolls which 
are still imposed upon the navigation of the Rhine, 
This tower is said to possess a remarkable well of 
soft water, which is sunk very deep into the rock of 
its foundation, and which is in nowise connected with 
the river. 

The general character of the scenery of the Rhine 
is seldom defined with correctness by travellers ; they 
seem to be too much in rapture with its enchant- 
ments to measure the expressions which they apply 
to it. We frequently find it spoken of as “ magni- 
ficent ;” but this epithet cannot be properly coupied 
with itsname. “ It is not,” to quote the more cor- 
rect description of the author of a Family Tour 
through South Holland, “ sufficiently capacious to 
justify the appellation of,that term; but to the eye 
of the traveller, it possesses charms abundantly 
superior to those rivers that are so truly magnificent, 
that one shore is frequently invisible from the other. 
The Rhine includes within its banks sublimity and 
beauty, softness and amenity. In gliding down the 
stream, the eye embraces all these at one glance, and 
riots in endless variety ;—the rugged and fantastic 
forms displayed by naked mountain-tops, vying in 
picturesque effect with some ancient and ruined castle, 
—the over-hanging forest,—the sombre crag mingled 
with the verdant vine,—the neatly-cultivated plain,— 
the clustered town, with its turreted towers and spires, 
—the sequestered village and the lonely cottage,— 
the beautiful island, and the constant succession of 
new objects, and a new disposition of them; these 
are the features, ever varied, that constitute the 
beauties, and afford that. delight which travellers 
rarely fail to derive from an excursion on, or along 
the banks of the Rhine.’ 
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THE RESULTS OF COMMERCE. 

Ir we consider our own country in its natural pro- 
spect, without any of the benefits and advantages 
of commerce, what a barren uncomfortable spot of 
earth falls to our share! Natural historians tell us, 
that no fruit grows originally among us, besides hips, 
and haws, acorns, and pig-nuts, with other delicacies 
of the like nature; that our climate of itself, and 
without the assistance of art, can make no further 
advances towards a plum than to a sloe, and carries 
an apple to no greater perfection than a crab; that 
our melons, our peaches, our figs, our apricots, and 
cherries, are strangers among us, imported in dif- 
ferent ages, and naturalized in our English gardens ; 
and that they would all degenerate and fall away into 
the trash of our own country, if they were wholly 
neglected by the planter, and left to the mercy of our 
sun and soil. 

Nor has traffic more enriched our vegetable world, 
than it has improved the whole of nature among us. 
Our ships are laden with the harvest of every climate. 
Our tables are stored with oils, and spices, and wines; 
our rooms are filled with pyramids of China, and 
adorned with the workmanship of Japan; our morn- 
ing’s draught comes to us from the remotest corners 
of the earth; we repair our bodies by the drugs of 
America, and repose ourselves under Indian canopies. 
My friend, Sir Andrew, calls the vineyards of France 
our gardens, the spice-islands our hot-beds, the Per- 
sians our silk-weavers, and the Chinese our potters. 
Nature, indeed, furnishes us with the bare necessa- 
ries of life, but traffic gives us a great variety of what 
is useful, and at the same time supplies us with every- 
thing that is convenient and ornamental. Nor is it 
the least part of this our happiness, that whilst we 
enjoy the remotest products of the north and south, 
we are free from those extremities of weather which 
give them birth ; that our eyes are refreshed with the 
green fields of Britain, at the same time that our pa- 
lates are feasted with fruits that rise between the tropics. 

Nature seems to have taken a particular care to 
disseminate her blessings among the different regions 
of the world, with an eye to this mutual intercourse 
and traffic among mankind, that the natives of the 
several parts of the globe might have a kind of de- 
pendence upon one another, and be united together 
by their common interest. Almost every degree 
produces something peculiar to it. The food often 
grows in one country, and the sauce in another. The 
fruits of Portugal are corrected by the products of 
Barbadoes, and the infusion of a China plant is 
sweetened by the pith of an Indian cane. The 
Philippine islands give a flavour to our European 
bowls. The single dress ef a woman of quality is 
often the product of an hundred climates. The muff 
and the fan come together from the different ends of 
the earth. The scarf is sent from the torrid zone, 
and the tippet from beneath the pole. The brocade 
petticoat rises out of the mines of Peru, and the 
diamond necklace out of the bowels of Hindostan. 

There are not more useful members in a common- 
wealth than merchants. They knit mankind together 
in a mutual intercourse of good offices, distribute 
gifts of nature, find work for the poor, add wealth to 
the rich, and magnificence to the great. Our 
English merchant converts the tin of his owa country 
into gold, and exchanges its wood for rubies. The 
Mohammedans are clothed in our British manufacture, 
and the inhabitants of the frozen zone warmed with 
the fleeces of our sheep.—Anppison. 





He who affects useless singularities has surely a little 
mind,—Lavarer. , 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE IRISH 
PEASANTRY. 
No. III. 


Krerens AND DEATH CEREMONIES. 


The women mix their cries, and clamour fills the fields. 
The warlike wakes continued all the night, 


And funeral games were played at new returning light. 
Drypen, 


“ An easy death, and a fine funeral” is a proverbial 
benediction amongst the lower orders in Ireland. 
Throughout life the peasant is accustomed to regard 
the manner and place of his interment as matters of 
the greatest importance ; “to be decently put in the 
earth, along with his own people,” is the wish most 
frequently and fervently expressed by him. When 
advanced in life, it is usual, particularly with those 
who are destitute and friendless, to deny themselves 
the common necessaries of life, and to hoard up every 
trifle they can collect, for the expenses of their wake 
and funeral. Looking forward to their death as to a 
gala given by them to their acquaintances, every pos- 
sible preparation is made for rendering it, as they 
consider, “ creditable ;” their shroud and burial-dress 
are often provided many years before they are 
wanted; nor will the owners use these garments 
whilst living, though existing in the most abject state 
of wretchedness and rags. It is not unusual to see 
even the tombstone in readiness, and leaning against 
the cabin-wall, a perpetual Memento mori that must 
meet the eye of its possessor every time he crosses 
his threshold. 

There is evidently a constitutional difference in the 
composition of the English and Irish peasant ; but 
this peculiarity may be more satisfactorily accounted 
for by the prevailing idea with the latter of a future 
state being a material one, and subject to wants even 
more urgent than those of this life! under this im- 
pression, shoes, considered a luxury quite unworthy 
a thought, are believed almost indispensable after 
death, when it is supposed much walking has to be 
performed, probably through rough roads and incle- 
ment weather. The superstition evidently proceeds 
from the tenet of purgatory, held by the Romish 
church ; and on this particular, the general belief of 
the Irish peasantry is somewhat at variance with the 
representations of their pastors: the priest describes 
it as a place of fire, but the people imagine it to be 
a vast and dreary extent, strewed with sharp stones, 
and abounding in thorns and brambles. 

The attachment to particular burial-places arises 
from the same cause; and the anxiety amongst the 
vulgar to be interred with their relatives, bestows even 
on death a feeling of social interest. A remarkable 
instance occurred some time since. An old beggar- 
woman, who died near the city of Cork, requested 
that her body might be deposited in White Church 
burial-ground. Her daughter, who was without the 
means to obtain a conveyance, determined herself to 
undertake the task, and, having procured a rope, she 
fastened the coffin on her back, and, after a tedious 
journey of more than ten miles, fulfilled her mother's 
request. 

Separate interests (as in the case of marriage) often 
cause disputes at funerals; and as no acknowledged 
rule exists in such cases, a battle usually ends the 
dissension, and the corpse is borne away in triumph 
by the victorious party to a cemetery perhaps twenty 
miles distant from that originally intended. 

I remember once overhearing a contest between a 
poor man and his wife, respecting the burial of their 
infant. The woman wished to have the child laid 
near some of her own relations, which the husband 
strongly opposed, concluding her attachment to her 
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friends was superior to her love for him; but he was 
soon convinced by his wife’s argument, that as her 
sister had died in child-birth only a few days pre- 
vious, she would afford their poor infant suck, which 
nourishment it might not have, if buried elsewhere. 

Another melancholy instance of superstition oc- 
curred in the case of a woman, who presented several 
beggars with a loaf and porringer, that her deceased 
child might not want a porringer or bread in the 
next world. She accounted for her knowledge of the 
wants of an after-state, by saying that a very good 
man, who used to have occasional trances, in which 
it was known his soul left his body and became fami- 
liar with disembodied spirits, returning to its former 
habitation after a short absence, told her, on his re- 
covery from one of these fits, that children, dying at 
an early age, whose parents’ neglect deprived them of 
the use of a porringer, were obliged to lap milk out 
of their hands ; whilst others, who were provided in 
life with one, had a similar article prepared for their 
comfort in a future state; and “ now,” continued the 
woman, as she bestowed her last loaf and porringer 
on a mendicant, “my mind is at ease, for my poor 
child is as happy as the best of them.” 

Many other anecdotes of the same nature might 
be related, but these are sufficient for the purpose of 
illustration. 

The belief also of a similarity between spiritual and 
mortal existence extends, not merely to necessities, 
but to points of etiquette. 

It is a general opinion amongst the lower orders, 
that the last buried corpse has to perform an office 
like that of “ Fag’ in our public schools by the junior 
boy, or at a regimental mess by the youngest officer ; 
and that the attendance on his churchyard com- 
panions is only relieved by the interment of some 
other person. The notion may seem too absurd, yet 
serious consequences have sometimes resulted from 
it; and an instance comes within my recollection 
where two funerals, proceeding to the same burial- 
ground, arrived within*view of each other a short 
distance from their place of destination. Both im- 
mediately halted, and a messenger was mutually 
despatched to demand precedence ; their conference 
terminated in blows, and the throng on both sides 
forsaking the coffins, rushed forward, when a furious 
contest ensued, jn which some lives were lost. 

It is a prevalent notion that the ghost of a stranger 
is seldom well received by the ancient possessors of a 
churchyard, particularly if it has long been reserved 
to a clan or sept, when the cuggeriegh, or intruder, is 
sadly annoyed by his associates. There is in this a 
strange variation between life and death ‘in the Irish 
character, as the trait of hospitality towards strangers 
is proverbially predominant while living. 

When priests, or others noted for their sanctity, 
die, their graves are resorted to for some of the clay, 
which is mingled with water, and drunk for the cure 
of various diseases. 

The wake of a corpse is a scene of riot rather than 
of mourning. The body lies exposed in the coffin for 
two or three nights previous to interment, surrounded 
by many candles, and with the face uncovered. To 
avert misfortune arising from the death of the heads 
of families, when a man dies his head is placed at 
the foot of the bed; but women are allowed to re- 
main in the usual position. In the evening a general 
assembly of the neighbours takes place, when they 
are entertained with whiskey, tobacco, and snuff. On 
these occasions songs are sung and stories related, 
while the younger part of the company beguile the 
time with various games and sports, such as blind- 
man’s buff, or hunt the slipper. Dancing, or rather 
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running in a ring, round ait mdividual, who performs 
various evolutions, is also a common amusement: 
and four or five young men will sometimes, for the 
diversion of the party, blacken their faces, and go 
through a regular series of gestures with sticks, not 
unlike those of the English morris-dancers, 

An Irish funeral-procession will present to the 
English traveller a very novel and singular aspect. 
The coffin is carried on an open hearse, with a canopy 
supported by four pillars. It is adorned with several 
devices in gold, and drawn by four horses, and is, 
perhaps, more impressive to the beholder than the 
close caravan-like conveyance used in England. But 
in Ireland what is gained in solemnity by this prin- 
cipal feature, is suddenly destroyed by the incongruity 
of the rest of the train, generally composed of a few 
postchaises, the drivers in their daily costume of a 
long great coat and slouched hat. In addition to 
these, I have seen a gig in which the clergyman (I 
imagine, by his being equipped in a white scarf and 
hat-band) drove a friend; afterwards came a crowd 
of persons of all descriptions on foot. No noise, no 
lamentations were to be heard; but the figure in the 
flowing white scarf brandishing his whip, gave it very 
much the effect of an electioneering procession. 

The open hearse is common throughout Ireland, 
and that used by the poorer classes becomes perfectly 
grotesque, from the barbarous paintings of saints and 
angels with which it is bedizened. The concourse of 
persons who attend the funeral of an opulent farmer, 
or a resident landlord, is prodigious. Not only those 
to whom the deceased was known, but every one who 
meets the procession, turns to accompany it, let his 
haste be ever so great, for a mile or two, as it is ac- 
counted unlucky, or unfriendly, to neglect doing so. 

The funeral of a gentleman acknowledged as the 
head of a clan (now an event of rare occurrence, and 
almost solely confined to the county Kerry) is one of 
those sights it is impossible to behold without feeling 
sublime sensations. The vast multitude, winding 
through some romantic defile, or trailing along the 
base of a wild mountain, while the chorus of the 
death-song, coming fitfully upon the breeze, is raised 
by a thousand voices. On a closer view, the aged 
nurse is seen sitting on the hearse beside the coffin, 
with her body bent over it; her actions dictated by 
the most violent grief, and her head completely en- 
veloped in the deep hood of her large cloak, which 
falls in broad and heavy folds, producing altogether a 
most mysterious and awful figure. At every cross- 
road, such roads being considered symbolic of their 
faith, there is a general halt; the men uncover their 
heads, and a prayer is offered up for the soul of their 
departed chief. 

The Irish funeral howl is notorious, and although 
this vociferous expression of grief is on the decline, 
there is still, in the less civilized parts of the country, 
a strong attachment to the custom, and many may 
yet be found who are keeners, or mourners, for the 
dead by profession. 

In the fourth volume of the Transactions of the 
Royal Irish Academy, the musical notation of one of 
these lamentations may be seen; and Dr. O’Brien, 
in his Irish Dictionary, describes the keen as—“ a cry 
for the dead, according to certain loud and mournful 
notes, and verses, wherein the pedigree, land, pro- 
perty, generosity and good actions of the deceased 
person and his ancestors, are harmoniously recounted, 
in order to excite pity and compassion in the hearers, 
and to make them sensible of their great loss in the 
death of the person whom they lament.” 

Having a curiosity to hear the Keen more dis- 
tinctly sung than over a corpse, when it is accom- 
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panied by a wild and inarticulate uproar as a chorus, 
I procured an elderly woman, who was renowned for 
her skill in keening, to recite for me some of these | 


dirges. This woman, whose name was Harrington, | 


led a wandering kind of life, travelling from cottage 

to cottage about the country, and though, in fact, | 
subsisting on charity, found every where not merely | 
a welcome, but had numerous invitations, on account 
of the vast store of Irish verses she had collected, 
and could repeat. Her memory was indeed extra- 
ordinary; and the clearness, quickness, and elegance 
with which she translated from the Irish into English, | 
though unable to read or write, is almost incredible. 
Before she commenced repeating, she mumbled for a | 
short time, probably the beginning of each stanza, 
to assure herself of the arrangement, with her eyes 
closed, rocking her body backwards and forwards, as 
if keeping time to the measure of the verse. She 
then began in a kind of whining recitative, but as 
she proceeded, and as the composition required it, | 
her voice assumed a variety of deep and fine tones, | 


| 


and the energy with which many passages were de- | 
livered, proved her perfect comprehension and strong | 
feeling of the subject, but her eyes always continued | 
shut, perhaps to prevent interruption to her thoughts. 
- From several keens which I took down from this 
woman's dictation, I select the following; it will, 
doubtless, appear to the English reader an odd com- 
bination of the sublime and vulgar. It was composed 
on Sir Richard Cox, the historian, who died in 1733 ; 
the first verse presents a curious picture of Irish | 
hospitality. 

“My love and darling, though I never was in your 
kitchen, yet I have heard an exact account of it. The 
brown roast meat continually coming from the fire; the 
black boilers continually boiling; the cock of the beer- 
barrel for ever running; and if even a score of men came 
in, no person would inquire their business ; but they would 
give them a place at your table, and let them eat what they 
pleased, nor would they bring a bill in the morning to them. 

“ My love and friend, I dreamed through my morning 
slumbers, that your castle fell into decay, and that no 
person remained in it. The birds sung sweetly no longer, 
nor were there leaves upon the bushes ; all was silence and 
decay !—the dream told me that our beloved man was lost 
to us—that the noble horseman was gone! the renowned 
Squire Cox! 

“My love and darling, you were nearly related to the 
Lord of Clare, and to O'Donovan of Bawnlehan; -to Cox 
with the blue eyes and to Townsend of White Court. 
This is the appointed day for your funeral, and yet I see 
none of them coming to place even a green sod over you.” 

Keens are also a medium through which the dis- 
affected circulate their mischievous principles, and 
this they do without much attempt at concealment, 
the Irish language being a sufficient cloak for the 
expression of seditious sentiments; few, if any, of 
the gentry being acquainted with it. 

‘Those criminals whose lives have been forfeited in 
the cause of rebellion, derive no small consolation 
from the idea of martyrdom, which they fondly imagine 
they have attained, and in this they are encouraged 
by the popular voice, apostrophizing their shade as 
that of an hero and a patriot. Their countrymen 
are called upon to revenge their death, and to recover 
the estates of their Milesian ancestors, whose spirit 
has alone descended to them; on that spirit and 
what it will achieve, many verses are bestowed. 
It is compared to the mountain-eagle, that even in 
bondage, the hand of strangers could not tame; to 
the mountain-torrent, that would suddenly burst 
forth with overwhelming inundation, and destroy the 
lands where the cold-hearted Saxons, as they call 
them, revelled. 





[Abridged from Crorion Croxer’s Researches in the South 
of Ireland.] 
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PROPER MODES OF TAKING EXERCISE, 


NoTWITHSTANDING the manifest advantages arising 
from the practice of taking regular exercise, in order 
to be beneficial it must be resorted to when thy 
system is sufficiently vigorous to be able to meet it, 
and has been gradually prepared to undergo the 
fatigues attendant on it. 

Dr. Combe remarks, in his Physiology applied to 
Health, that,— 

In Summer, walking excursions to the Highlands of 
Scotland are common among the youth of our,cities, and 
when proportioned in extent to the constitution and previous 


| habits of the individual, nothing ean be more advantageous 


and delightful. But not a season passes in which health 


| is not sacrificed and life lost, by young men imprudently 
| exceeding their natural powers, and undertaking journeys 


for which they are totally unfitted. It is no unusual thing 
for youth, still weak from rapid growth, and perhaps accus- 
tomed to the desk, to set out in high spirits, at the rate of 
twenty-five or thirty miles a day, on a walking excursion, 
and to come home so much worn out and debilitated that 
they never recover. Even a single day of excessive fatigue 


| will sometimes suffice to interrupt growth, and produce 


permanent bad health. Many young men hurry on the 
premature developement of consumption by excessive 
fatigue during the shooting season, in cases where, by 
prudent management, they might have escaped it for years, 
if not altogether. The principle of not exceeding the point 
at which exercise promotes nutrition and increases strength, 
will serve as a safe guide on all occasions. and indicate the 


| rate at which it may be extended. Old sportsmen know 


the rule by experience, and generally prepare themselves 


| for the moors, by several weeks of previous training. The 


science and judgment which fox-hunters display in pre- 
paring their horses for their future exertions in coursing 
are well known, and might be still more usefully applied 
by their riders, to the training of their own families. 


After many very judicious remarks on different 
kinds of exercise, Dr. C. concludes that division of 
his subject with a case, which affords an extremely 
apposite illustration of almost every one of them. 
The particulars were furnished to him by a young 
friend, who, at the time of his experiment, was about 
seventeen years of age, and growing rapidly. 


After having passed the Winter, closely engaged in a 
sedentary profession, and unaccustomed to much exercise, 
he was induced, by the beauty of returning Spring, to 
dedicate a day to seeking enjoyment in a country excursion ; 
and for that purpose set off one morning in the month of 
May, without previous preparation, to walk to Haddington, 
by way of North Berwick, a distance of thirty-four miles. 
Being at the time entirely unacquainted with physiology, 
he was not aware that the power of exerting the muscles 
depended in any degree upon the previous mode of life; 
bat thought that if a man was once able to walk thirty 
miles, he must necessarily continue to possess the same 
power, under*all circumstances, while youth and health 
remained. The nervous stimulus arising from his escape 
from the desk, and from the expected delights of the ex- 
eursion, carried him briskly and pleasantly over the ground 
for the first twelve miles, but then naturally began to 
decrease. Unfortunately, the next part of the road lay 
through a dull, monotonous, and sandy tract, presenting 
no object of interest to the mind, and no variety of any 
description ; so that the mental stimulus, already greatly 
impaired in intensity, became still weaker. Being alone, 
his intellect and feelings could not be excited by the plea- 
sure of companionship and conversation ; weariness conse 
quently increased at every step: and long before his arriva. 
at North Berwick (twenty-five miles), ‘every vestige of 
enjoyment had disappeared, time seemed to move at a 
marvellously tardy pace, and every mile appeared double in 
length.’ 

Not being aware that excessive exercise, without a suc- 
ceeding period of repose, is equally unfavourable to sleep 
and digestion, and having a lively recollection of the plea- 
sure and refreshment consequent upon eating a good 
dinner with an appetite whetted by a proper degree of 
bodily labour in the open air, he looked forward with con- 
fidence to some recompense and consolation for his: toils 
when dinner should make its aopearance, In this, how: 
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ever, he was doubly disappointed ; for, from having started 
with too light a breakfast, and walked so far, his digestive 
organs were, in common with every part of his system, so 
much impaired, that he looked upon the viands placed 
before him almost without appetite; and as they were in 
themselves not remarkably nutritive or digestible, he in- 
fringed still further on that condition of muscular action 
which consists in a full supply of nourishing arterial blood, 
made from plenty of nutritious food,—a condition which I 
have stated to be essential, especially in youth and during 
growth. 

After a rest of two hours, and taking a moderate allow- 
ance of wine, which, however, he says, ‘seemed to have 
lost its ancient virtue of imparting cheerfulness to the 
human heart,’ he set out to complete the remaining ten 
miles to Haddington. The country was more beautiful and 
varied, but the charms of nature had, by this time, lost all 
attractions, for our pedestrian was now wholly occupied in 
counting the tedious miles yet to be traversed, and in 
making a pious vow that this pleasure excursion, though 
not the first, should certainly be the last in his life! 
Being reduced to the utmost degree of exhaustion, it 
required an extraordinary effort to persevere; but at 
last he arrived at Haddington, in a state of exquisite 
misery. Unable to read from fatigue, and having nobody 
to converse with, he sought refuge in bed at an early 
hour, in the expectation that ‘tired Nature's sweet re- 
storer, balmy sleep,’ would visit his couch and bring him 
relief, But he tossed and tumbled incessantly till four in 
the morning, a period of seven hours, after which sleep 
came on, Next day my youthful friend returned home in 
the stage-coach, wiser at least, if not the happier, for his 
pleasure excursion; and now makes the observation, that 
if he had been instructed in the least degree in the nature 
of the human constitution, he would never for a moment 
have entertained an expectation of enjoyment from a pro- 
ceeding so utterly in defiance of all the laws of exercise, 
as that of which he reaped the unpalatable fruits. He 
adds justly, that the number of young men who suffer in 
a similar way is by no means small, and that he has reason 
to be thankful that he has not, like some of his companions, 
carried his transgression so far as permanently to injure 
health, or even sacrifice life. 


[Comnr’s Physiology applied to Health.} 





A COUNTRY SUNDAY. 


I am always very well pleased with a country Sunday, 
and think, if keeping holy the seventh day were only 
a human institution, it would be the best method that 
could have been thought of for the polishing and 
civilizing of mankind. It is certain the country 
people would soon degenerate into a kind of savages 
and barbarians, were there not such frequent returns 
of a stated time, in which the whole village meet 
together with their best faces, and in their cleanliest 
habits, to converse with one another upon indifferent 
subjects, hear their duties explained to them, and 
join together in adoration of the Supreme Being.—— 
ADDISON. 


WE shall be enabled to support with patience the calamities 
and trials of life, if we place our firm trust and confidence 
in God, and reflect on the deliverances he has wrought, and 
the blessings he has bestowed, on his faithful servants, in 
all ages of the world. The same sentiment is expressed 
in many of the Psalms. In the fifth verse of the seventy- 
seventh Psalm, the Psalmist says, “ I have considered the 
days of old, the years of ancient times ;” and he continues 
in the sixth, “I call to remembrance my song in the night; 
I commune with my own heart, and my spirit maketh dili- 
gent search."——Cressingham Rectory. 





TueErRE is no security in a good disposition, if the support 
of'good principles, (that is to say, of Religion, of Christian 
faith,) be wanting. It may be soured by misfortunes, it 
may be corrupted by wealth; it may be blighted by needi- 
ness; it may lose all its original brightness; if destitute 
of that support.—The Doctor, 
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CASSAVA AND TAPIOCA. 


Tapioca is made from a kind of starch, which comes 
from the meal of the Cassava roots—Iatropha Ma- 
nihot, Monccia Monadelphia. Cassava is very 
plentiful in South America, and in the eastern part 
of Mexico: the Indians of South America are said 
to live on it almost entirely. Cassava requires a 
rich, dry soil, but is easily cultivated. It rises. to the 
height of from four to six feet, with a slender, woody, 
knotted stalk. The roots have a slight resemblance 
to parsneps: they are fourteen and fifteen inches long, 
and in the middle four or five inches thick. After 
these roots are dug from the ground, the rind is 
peeled off, and they are washed clean, and then 
grated or ground, The soft ground pulp falls into a 
trough. This green juice is poisonous ;—if cattle or 
poultry drink it, they soon swell and die. Yet 
only a few hours’ exposure to the sun makes all poison 
evaporate, so that the liquor is not hurtful: the juice 
and pulp are separated by putting the ground mass 
into bags, and pressing it. The pulp is dried in cakes 
on a hot hearth. The Indians poison their arrows 
with the fresh juice of the Cassava, 


THE ECONOMY OF TREES. 


Tue economy of trees, plants, and vegetables, is a curious 
subject of inquiry, and in all of them we may trace the 
hand of a beneficent Creator. The same care which He 
has bestowed on his creatures, is extended to plants; this 
is remarkably the case with respect to hollies: the edges of 
the leaves are provided with strong, sharp spines, as high 
up as they are within the reach of cattle; above that height 
the leaves are generally smooth, the protecting spines 
being no longer necessary.—Jxssk, 


“O reader! hast thou ever stood to see 
The holly tree ? 

The eye that contemplates it well perceives 
Its glossy leaves; 

Order'd by an Intelligence so wise 

As might confound an atheist’s sophistries. 

Below a circling fence its leaves are seen, 
Wrinkled and keen; 

No grazing cattle through their prickly round 
Can reach to wound; 

But, as they grow where nothing is to fear, 

Smooth and unarm‘d the pointless leaves appear.” 

SOUTHEY, 


THE USEFUL ARTS. No. XXV. 
ANIMALS OF THE CHASE, continued. 


Tue Myopotamos bonariensis, or Coypou, is an animal hold- 
ing an intermediate place between the Rat-tribe and the 
Beaver. Itisanativeof the provincesof Chili, Buenos Ayres, 
and Tucuman, living in the neighbourhood of water, and 
feeding on vegetable food. In its manners and habits, it 
resembles the Beaver, burrowing in the banks and swimming 
perfectly well, for which action its broad, webbed, hind feet 
admirably adapt it: it is rather less than the Beaver. Like 
the Beaver, the Coypou has two kinds of hair, the longer 
being of a reddish hue, which gives the general colour to 
the animal, the shorter and finer being of an ash colour. 
The fur is extensively used in hat-making, and is known 
in commerce under the name of Neutria, which is the 
Spanish name for the Otter, the fur of which that of the 
Coypou is supposed to resemble. 

Though it is only the skin of the Silver Fox that is 
highly prized by European ladies as an ornamental fur, yet 
most of the numerous species of Fox of the northern regions, 
have a coat that is useful on many occasions; they hence 
constitute a regular object of chase in the hunting districts 
of Ameriea, &c. 

One of the least valuable for its fur, is the common 
Arctic Fox, which is found in the most northern countries 
which have as yet been explored; but as its flesh is eatable, 
the Esquimaux take it in a trap ingeniously constructed, 
It is a circular hut, built of stones, and arched over, having 
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a square aperture left in the top, but closed in every other 
part. ‘This opening is covered up by means of slips of 
whalebone fixed to the stones, and having their ends point- 
ing to the middle; these immediately yield to any weight, 
and will allow it to fall into the trap and then recover their 
position; the contrivance is concealed by a little snow or 
earth, scattered on the whalebone. By placing the bait so 
that the Fox must step on this yielding floor, he is pre- 
cipitated into the chamber beneath, from whence he cannot 
escape; and several may be thus taken in succession. 

Other traps are made by the same people, which kill the 
Fox by causing a large stone to fall upon him when he pulls 
at the bait. 

In the more southern regions, the common Fox is oie 
for its fur in different kinds of traps, among which the 
form used in England to take, or rather to deter trespassers, 
called steel-traps, is much employed. The animal is so 
cautious, that the trap, of whatever kind it may be, must 
be carefully concealed, and the odour of the hunter disguised 
by rubbing the trap with assa-fuetida, castoreum, or other 
strongly-scented substance. ? 

The Black, or Silver Fox, is a rare variety, there being 
seldom more than four or five taken at any one station 
during the season, though the hunters have recourse to all 
their art to capture them. The fur is thicker and finer 
than that of any other variety, and is generally of a black 
colour, rendered hoary or silvery by an admixture of hairs 
white at the upper end. It is stated, that formerly the 
skin of one of these animals was sold for its weight in 
gold! At present it fetches six times the price of any 
other fur, except, in proportion to their size, those of the 
Sable and Ermine. 

The Ermine, or Stoat (Mustela erminea), has been 
so long celebrated for its delicate fur, that its name has 
become a figurative expression for anything of great purity ; 
and several fabulous stories have been told of it, such as 
that it prefers death to soiling its coat by passing through 
any dirty place, and that the hunters availed themselves of 
this delicacy to capture the animal, by surrounding its 
haunt with mud, &c. It is larger than the Common Weasel, 
but otherwise resembles that animal in every respect; and 
the Ermine, when in its Summer dark coat, is easily mis- 
taken for a Weasel. The Stoat is common to all northern 
regions, and is hunted in the same manner and by the same 
persons as the following. 

The Sass, (Mustela zibellina.) The fur of this animal 
is most prized when it is of an uniform dark colour, ap- 
proaching to black; and a single skin of such a quality, if 
in fine condition, will sell for from ten to twelve pounds: the 
commoner kinds are much lighter on the throat and under 
parts, and have whitish spots round the neck. The Sable 
is an intelligent animal, like the rest of its congeners, and 
capable of being domesticated. It inhabits woody districts, 
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especially forests of fir, of all the northern regions, and 
lives in holes of trees: it hunts during the night, and 
preys on all small animals and birds, and occasionally eats 
vegetable food: in size it equals the common Marten, being 
about eighteen inches long. The coldest and most dreary 
regions of nortn-eastern Asia and the adjacent islands, are 
the principal habitats of the Sable; it is there that the 
chase of this animal is followed on the most systematic and 
extensive plan. 

The hunters having assembled at the place of meeting, 
form themselves into parties of from five to ten or more, 
each having a leader or captain ; they carry provisions and 
means of cooking, and such other necessaries as may 
enable them to pass the Winter in these remote and frozen 
districts. When a party arrives at the hunting-ground 
chosen for it, huts are built, and the hunters wait till the 
frost. sets in; the season when the Sables are in their 
highest perfection, being the months of December, January, 
and February. 

In penetrating mto the woods, the hunters mark the 
trees to enable them to trace their way back again; and 
they build huts, well banked up with snow, at intervals on 
their route, to serve as places of rendezvous and shelter 
during storms. At every promising spot they set traps, 
which are either pits, common fall-traps, or else of the fol- 
lowing construction :— 

A plank is laid horizontally between two trees, having a 
bait set near one end of it; above, another heavy piece of 
wood is suspended obliquely, cne end being just supported 
by an upright post, from the bottom of which, a rod or 
wire proceeds to the bait which is fastened to it; by moving 
the bait the post is disturbed, and allows the upper beam to 
fall on and kill the Sable. 

These stations and traps are visited from time to time to 
take out the prey and re-set the baits; the hunters, if the 
Sable becomes scarce, trace its foot-prints on the snow to its 
retreats, and set nets over the mouths of their holes, and often 
wait for days together for the appearance of the animal. 
It occasionally happens that the hunters’ supply of pro- 
visions fail them, or they lose their way in the interminable 
forests, and are reduced to the most severe privations, if 
not actually perish*: but such accidents are now of rare 
occurrence, owing to the well-organized arrangements made 
for the purpose of supplying the stations with food. 


* These hardships, undergone by fellow-creatures in administering 
to the ‘‘ artificial wants of luxury,” have been a frightful theme of 
lamentation for many writers and travellers, who seem to have for- 
gotten that itis to the “* artificial wants of luxury” that man is indebted 
ior most of his knowledge and intellectual superiority. If we were 
to renounce this main-spring to commercial activity and enterprise, 
every state would live in utter ignorance of the rest of the world, 
unless it arrived at such knowledge by some stimulus far more pro- 
ductive of misery than the vanity of ladies desirous of obtaining sable 
mufts and tippets. 
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